82                         The American Problem
Literary pessimism about American life was not an
invention of the "twenties. Around 1900, the long depression
years had had their reflection in regional novels that
described, with depressing fidelity, what it^ was like to live
in ZJL Howe's Kansas or Harnlin Garland's "Middle Border."
Bur for all their sincerity, for all the grey verisimilitude of
their style, the prairie novelists did not seem to get to grips
with any general human problems. Of all the ills their heroes
and heroines had to endure, there seemed to be few that
dollar wheat wouldn't have cured. A. much better novelist,
Howells, was driven to writing socialist novels of the future
by anger at the American present. Jack London predicted
the rise of fascism and there were plenty of literary
spokesmen for the age of Wilson's "New Freedom/1 The
novel of "social significance" was not new when it became all
the rage in the 'thirties.
But what was new was the general acceptance by the new
leisure class created by the new American economy, the women,
the sons of the successful pioneers, that life in Gopher Prairie,
in ZenitK in New York, even in Paris, was hard to live. That
pessimism was often affected and not of the highest quality.
Indeed, the classic of this age, Babbitt was not a pessimistic
book at all for George F. Babbitt survives his souUddling expe-
riences as a human being who would not have been improved
in any sense of the term by living in the Rue de la Huchette.
On top of this literary pessimism came the genuine pessimism
bred by the depression. Here the writers were representing a
general national mood and one which still colours a good deal
of American life. For behind a good deal of optimism is the
memory of the great collapse and behind a great deal of appa-
rently thoughtless determination to have the best of both
worlds in war and in peace, is the terrifying memory of the
years in which the American dream seemed to have become a
nightmare. A nightmare of unemployment, of bankruptcy,
bankruptcy of individuals, of great corporations, of cities, of
states, an age of the destruction of normal economic expectation,
the most fatal failure of a capitalist society. No novels or
plays could exaggerate the indignation, the shock felt by millions
of Americans at the coming not of hard times, but of a general
collapse of leadership, a general betrayal of confidence. "Ses
y6u" became the cry of millions who had been well-behaved,